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Aston University, Aston Triangle, 
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Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 
Fax: 021 333 6939 





FREE MAILINGS 

TO RECEIVE our brochure (mailed direct 
bi-monthly) simply telephone (021) 359 
4192 or complete the form on display in 
the foyer. 


MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 
MEMBERSHIP costs £6.00 and entitles 
you to discounts on tickets, mailing of the 
bi-monthly brochure, reciprocal 
membership of Chapter (Cardiff) and 
Waterman’s (Brentford) and invites to 
special previews. 


CINEMA PRICES 

£3.30 - Public; £2.70 - Members, Students; 
£2.20 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 
los. All tickets £2.20 for weekday 
matinees (except Bank Holidays). Proof of 
status must be provided when claiming 
concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Café is open seven days a 
week: Mon-Fri from 5.30-8.30pm: Sat & 
Sun from 2.30-8.30pm. 

Facilities for people with disabilities 
are available at the Cinema, and we give 
one complimentary ticket to your 
attendant. Please telephone in advance and 
ask for the House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements. The Box 
Office opens half an hour before the start of 
each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by 
telephone or in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Monday - Friday and from 2.30 
p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. ACCESS and 
VISA welcome; please show your card 
when collecting tickets. 
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Advance tickets may also be purchased 
from the Ticket Shop, City Arcade (off 
Corporation Street), Birmingham. 


HOW TO FIND THE TRIANGLE 

ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from 
New Street Station. Walk up Corporation 
Street from the centre of town and 
continue, via the subway at James Watt 
Queensway, towards Aston Street. The 
Cinema is located on the triangular campus 
of Aston University, now called the Aston 
Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 
and 104 stop within easy reach of the 
Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take 
Jennens Row off Masshouse Circus 
Roundabout, then the fourth exit on the 
left (Woodcock Street) and finally second 
on the left—Holt Street. 


The Triangle would like to thank 
H.M.V. Stores at 134 & 141, New 
Street, Birmingham, for providing 
music in the cinema. 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 
021-359 3979 


Es ACCESS/VISA = 
WELCOME IN ADVANCE 


Programme compiled by Peter Walsh. 
Triangle magazine is designed, typeset and 
produced by LIONART (021) 766 8036. 
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THE COEN BROTHERS 


Please see the calendar on the back cover 
for performance times. 


THE COEN BROTHERS 


They're creepy, kooky, mysterious and spooky, 
and altogether ooky . . . they’re the Coen Fami- 
ly! From their early days working with whizz- 
kid scaremonger Sam Raimi to their current 
acclaim as the new lords of populist high-art, 
Joel and Ethan Coen have consistently played 
dumb when quizzed on the secrets or meanings 
of their success. Interviews with baffled journal- 
ists reveal nothing except that the gruesome 
twosome are efficient at hiding behind their 
chosen roles; the goofy one (Joel) and the quiet 
one (Ethan). Everything else is speculation . . . 
What we do know for sure is that the creative 
roles of each of the Coen brothers are insepara- 
ble. Although officially Joel takes credit for 
directing while Ethan wears the producer's hat, 
both brothers collaborate on script-writing, and 
both oversee the shooting of each movie. “We 
don’t differentiate our jobs,” the brothers 
announce whenever the thorny question of the 
division of labour is raised. “We write together, 
we're both on the set. It doesn’t upset the actors. 
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BARTON FINK 





Unless we start barking contradictory things to 
them. Which we sometimes do . . . for effect.” 

While it may seem occasionally that much of 
what the Coens do is “for effect” (telling Gabriel 
Byrne that his hat in Miller’s Crossing is “very sig- 
nificant”, but declining to reveal why or how, 
for example), their staunch refusal to explain 
their work in public has ironically generated a 
healthy atmosphere of debate, and allowed mul- 
tiple interpretations to flourish. In the absence of 
any guiding words from the brothers, each view- 
er (or critic) has been forced to re-interpret 
afresh every Coen movie for themselves. Far 
more than merely fostering an enigma, the 
Coens have (knowingly?) created a climate in 
which the frank discussion of their films will 
never be interrupted by the rude revelation of a 
‘correct answer’. Whatever you think their films 
are about, that’s fine by them. 

Although radical differences of genre and con- 
tent separate the Coens’ movies, and although 
any attempt to capture in words the power of 
their films is ultimately futile, one can point to a 
number of key themes which seem to recur 
throughout the brothers’ work, Most notably, 
each of their films centre on misunderstandings, 
a failure of characters to comprehend the true 
motivations of those around them. “Nobody 


knows anybody,” growls Gabriel Byrne amidst 
the tumultuous, explosive chaos of Miller’s Cross- 
ing. “Not that well, anyway.” Similarly, the trail 
of violence and deception portrayed in Blood 
Simple (the brothers’ first fully-fledged outing) is 
set in motion by the almost surreal ignorance of 
its central characters; only their prolonged fail- 
ure to articulate their respective misunderstand- 
ings keeps them trapped within the tightening 
web of infernal deceit. 

Setting, too, is of central importance to the 
Coens’ oeuvre. As critic Geoff Andrew astutely 
points out; “for the Coens, space is essentially 
imaginary, interior. In Blood Simple, the heat and 
dust of Texas mirrored the characters’ murky, 
sweaty passions; [in Raising Arizona] Arizona was 

. as barren as its central couple’s marriage.” 
This sense of ‘imaginary, interior’ geography 
finds its apotheosis in Barton Fink, wherein a sti- 
fled writer becomes trapped in the hellish corri- 
dors of a grim hotel whose crumbling walls mir- 
ror his own decaying state of mind. Drawing 
heavily upon the Gothic motif of aidos domo (the 
haunted house which reflects the tortured, 
twisted soul of its inhabitants), Barton Fink 
treads a thin line between satire and horror. 

The blending and knowing mis-matching of 
genres so apparent in Barton Fink also under- 
writes the Coens’ earlier works. Describing their 
original inspiration for Miller’s Crossing as a sim- 
ple vision of generic incongruity (“big guys in 
overcoats in the woods"), the brothers offer us a 
rare clue to their elusive motivations. “[This] 
makes perfect sense,” observes critic Steve Jenk- 
ins. “Miller's Crossing consistently plays off visual 
solidity (perfect iconographic hats, coats and 
faces; dark autumnal shades and colours, large 
wood-panelled rooms) against sudden eruptions 
of violence, hysteria and humour.” 

As for the hat... who can say? 

Mark Kermode 








Barton Fink (15) 
March 1-12 


Director: Joel Coen. U.S.A., 1991. 

John Turturro, John Goodman, Judy Davis, 
Michael Lerner, John Mahone 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 117 mins. 








At last year’s Cannes film festival, a storm of 
controversy erupted as Barton Fink, the latest 
unfathomable offering from the Coen brothers, 
walked off with an unprecedented three major 
awards: Best Director, Best Actor (John Turtur- 
ro) and, of course, Best Film. Despite the fact 





that they have yet to produce a major box-office 
smash, the Coens seem now to be riding the 
crest of a critical wave, with comparisons being 
drawn between their work and that of the early 
Orson Welles. “See Barton Fink and experience 
what audiences in 1941 felt like when they saw 
Citizen Kane”, proclaimed L.A, journo Rod Lourie 
when the movie opened in the U.S. An extraor- 
dinary claim, perhaps, but not an entirely ridicu- 
lous one. 

First conceived during a bout of writer’s block 
which beset the creation of Miller's Crossing, Bar- 
ton Fink indeed opens with a wry visual quota- 
tion from Welles’ iconic masterpiece. The year is 
1941—the year of Kane—and the earnest play- 
wright Barton Fink (John Turturro) is watching 
the closing moments of his latest stage triumph, 
a pretentiously earthy magnum opus filled with 
the “poetry of the streets” and the “cries of fish- 
mongers.” Alluding heavily to the figure of Clif- 
ford Odets (the play itself is apparently a pas- 
tiche of Awake and Sing), the Coens promptly 
throw their high-minded anti-hero to the 
wolves, as he is lured by his business manager to 
venture to Los Angeles. There lies the promise of 
wealth, the glamour of movie-making, and the 
creative turpitude of hell on earth. And there, 
other formerly talented writers like the drink- 
addled W. P. Mayhew (who smacks heavily of 


BARTON FINK 
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William Faulkner) eke out a miserable existence, 
paying heavily for the sin of prostituting them- 
selves to Hollywood. 

Assigned to write a Wallace Beery wrestling 
picture (“You know the drill, big men in tights”), 
Fink takes up residence in the miserably seedy 
Earle Hotel, whose ominous motto reads ‘Hotel 
for a day—or a lifetime.” Locked away in room 
621, Barton finds himself unable to write, dis- 
tracted constantly by the peeling wallpaper, the 
uncontrollable heat, and the wails of souls in 
torment which echo through the labyrinthine 
corridors. Only his next door neighbour Charlie 
Meadows (John Goodman), a salt-of-the-earth 
working man whom Barton professes to admire, 
offers any friendship or respite from the gloom. 
But Barton is too wrapped up in his own cre- 
ative stagnancy to listen to Charlie’s mundane 
stories. Until Charlie does something to catch his 
attention ... 

Although comparisons have been made 
between Barton Fink and Stanley Kubrick’s pon- 
derous epic The Shining (both movies concern 
writing-blocked authors going crazy in a horrific 
hotel), this slice of mismatched merriment and 
mayhem bears closer resemblance to the early 
work of David Lynch. With its rumbling indus- 
trial soundtrack and visual obsession with 
decrepit plumbing, Barton Fink tips its hat 
toward the claustrophobia of Eraserhead, an 
influence comically re-acknowledged by John 
Turturro’s outlandishly erect haircut. 

Throughout the film, generic conventions do 
battle for supremacy; from biting slapstick satire, 
through overwrought melodrama to Gothic hor- 
ror, the Coens run the gamut of cinematic con- 
ventions, using each long enough only to make 
the audience unprepared for the next disorien- 
tating switch. “[Barton Fink] is a hybrid monster 
growth from several genres . . . designed to take 
the audience—and the main characters—by sur- 
prise,” say its creators. The design is immaculate 
indeed, for on a simplistic level Barton Fink func- 
tions as an object lesson in narrative disruption 
and the explosion of cinematic convention 

Yet the movie is far more than merely a 
clever-clever shaggy-dog story for cinéastes. At 
the centre of its strangely hideous form beats a 
malignant heart, black with anger at the covertly 
snobbish prejudices of its protagonist, dripping 
with an acerbic wit which makes most black 
comedies look like Arthur 2: On the Rocks. “You're 
just a tourist with a typewriter,” growls Good- 
man in an apocalyptic finale which will leave 
you gasping for breath. “I /ive here.” Awesome. 

Mark Kermode 
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Miller’s Crossing (18) 
March 6-8 


Director: Joel Coen. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Gabriel Byrne, Albert Finney, 

Marcia Gay Harden, John Turturro, Jon Polito. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 115 mins. 


“Nobody knows anybody . not that well,” 
growls Gabriel Byrne in what is perhaps the 
Coens’ most complex film. Owing a debt of 
inspiration to the work of Dashiell Hammett, 
Miller's Crossing uses a classically contorted gang- 
ster narrative to muse pessimistically upon the 
key themes of ‘friendship, character, ethics.’ At 
the centre of the maelstrom is Tom Reagan 
(Byrne), whose allegiances to various corrupt 
politicians and ruthless gang bosses are as 
unfathomable as the Coen brothers themselves. 
“If you can’t trust a fix, who can you trust?” 
shrugs gangland overlord Johnny Caspar, as one 
by one his colleagues are revealed to be double- 
crossers and self-seeking back-stabbers. “You 
double cross once, where does it all end? It’s an 
interesting ethical question.” 

Boasting the most finely wrought and inge- 
nious of the Coens’ scripts, Miller’s Crossing 


MILLER’S CROSSING 





assaults the ears with a barrage of baffling dia- | 
logue, interrupted frequently by the almost | 
indistinguishable rattle of machine-gun fire. | 
(Trivia fans should note that one unfortunate, 
bullet-riddled victim is none other than Sam 
Raimi himself). Yet for all its verbal intricacies, 
Miller's Crossing is more remarkable still for its 
haunting visual imagery. Heavy laden with por- 
tentous symbolism—most notably, a hat which 
floats serenely through the eponymous leafy 
glade, which the Coens describe enigmatically as 
“very significant”—Miller’s Crossing quently 
challenges the viewer to abandon logical inter- 
pretation and succumb to the voyeuristic magic 
of its lush cinematography. A triumphant vision 
built upon the sturdiest of scripts, Miller's Cross- 
ing is a masterpiece in a field of its own. 





Raising Arizona (15) 
March 6-8 


Director: Joel Coen. U.S.A., 1987. 
Starring: Nicolas Cage, Holly Hunter, John Goodman. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 94 mins. 


Dismissed by some as too ‘wacky’ for its own 
good, Raising Arizona finds the Coens taking an 
energetic swipe at anarchic, oddball comedy 
with interesting (if somewhat unstable) results. 
Emerging from yet another spell in prison, 
habitual convenience store robber H. I. (‘Hi’) 
McDonagh (Nic Cage) finds temporary redemp- 
tion in the arms of police officer Edwina (Holly 
Hunter). At first delighted to have finally found 
love, Hi soon becomes disillusioned by his 
inability to father a child, and resorts to stealing 
one from a wealthy Arizona family. Inevitably, 
however, this solution merely complicates mat- 
ters as the couple find themselves playing host 
not only to the kid but also to a pair of renegade 
cell-mates from Hi’s ignoble past. Add to this the 
impending threat presented by ‘The Lone Biker 
of the Apocalypse’, a bunny-murdering lunatic 
hired by Nathan Arizona to retrieve his lost 
sprog, and the scene is set for zany antics aplen- 
ty. 

Described by Ethan Coen as “totally the oppo- 
site of Blood Simple 


something with a faster 
pace and a lighter tone,” Raising Arizona bears 
more resemblance to Crimewave (Sam Raimi’s 
butchered second feature, which the brothers 
scripted) than to any other of the Coens’ own 
work. Boasting a number of strikingly surreal 
visual treats (John Goodman inexplicably erupt- 
ing from the dusty ground, the lone biker 
careering through the landscape of Hi's tortured 





dreams), Raising Arizona makes no excuses for its 
self-indulgently loopy plot. Rather, the brothers 
ask us simply to revel in the chaos of colourful 
imagery which the film throws up, and leave 
our cerebral functions at the door. “Every time I 
put on a lens,” remarked cinematographer Barry 
Sonnenfield (later director of The Addams Fami- 
ly), “Joel and Ethan would ask ‘Does it look 
wacky enough?’ ” It certainly does, boys. It cer- 
tainly does. Mark Kermode 


Blood Simple (18) 
March 1 


Director: Joel Coen. U.S.A., 1983. 

Starring: John Getz, Frances McDormand, Dan Hedaya, 
M. Emmet Walsh. 

Colour. 99 mins. 





Drawing inspiration from the writings of James 
M. Cain, this self-reflexive film noir parody put 
the Coen brothers on the map as a major new 
force in cinema. In a world where “something 
can always go wrong,” the boiling heat of Texas 
provides the perfect backdrop for a twisted tale 
of murder and misunderstanding. Having dis- 
covered that his wife is unfaithful, bar-owner 
Julian Marty hires seedy gumshoe Visser (M. 
Emmet Walsh, in a wonderfully grimy role) to 
exterminate the offending lovers. When Visser 
produces photographic evidence of the job com- 
plete (the camera, supposedly, never lies), Marty 
coughs up the requisite $10,000, only to find 
himself soon coughing up blood as the plot 
plummets into a whirlpool of double-crossings 
and deceit. 

Predicated upon the assumption that people 
constantly believe only those things that they 
want to believe, Blood Simple conjures a world in 
which appearances are never to be trusted. Just 
as Visser creates with his camera a wicked illu- 
sion which sets the murderous mayhem in 
motion, so the Coens knowingly use generic 
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BLOOD SIMPLE 






conventions to mislead their audience, trapping 
them in an ever-tightening web of intrigue and 
mistrust. Visual red-herrings abound as the 
brothers’ prying camera closes in on seemingly 
meaningful minutiae, the relevance of which 
remains forever obscured. Remember: don’t 
believe everything you see. 

A well as introducing the theme of non-com- 
munication which plagues the Coens’ subse- 
quent films, Blood Simple is also notable for its 
extraordinarily brave central set-piece, in which 
a man dies painfully before the camera, halting 
the plot dead in its tracks for what seems like an 
eternity. Rarely has the act of expiration been 
presented so shockingly and unforgivingly on 
screen. A startling début. Mark Kermode 


The Evil Dead (18) 
March 1 
(showing before Blood Simple) 


Director: Sam Raimi. U.S.A., 1982. 
Starring: Bruce Campbell, Ellen Sandwei: 
Colour. 86 mins. 





. Betsy Baker. 


Early collaborations with enfant terrible Sam 
Raimi provided a controversial spring-board for 
the Coen brothers’ career. In 1985, they co- 
wrote Crimewave, a Three Stooges-type action 
comedy which Raimi subsequently disowned 
when it was re-edited and re-sounded by ner- 
vous distributors. “That movie ended up so 
awful that I’m embarrassed to be associated with 
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it,” opines Raimi. Far more rewarding (but no 
less controversial) was Raimi’s collaboration 
with the Coens on The Evil Dead, his ferociously 
funny horror début which was made on money 
raised entirely from local investors; shops, stores, 
bankers, even a dentist helped finance the pic- 
ture, Bearing an assistant editor’s credit for Joel 
Coen (Ethan is uncredited), The Evil Dead 
received the acclaim of horror writer Stephen 
King in the United States. But it was in Britain 
where the film first gained notoriety when it 
became the centre-piece of a number of test 
trials during the infamous ‘video nasties’ scare 
of 1983/4. Released on video with 40 seconds of 
cuts snipped by the censors for theatrical release. 
The Evil Dead was cited in a number of successful 
obscenity prosecutions against video dealers, 
and was promptly blacklisted. Unavailable on 
video for six years, it eventually re-surfaced in 
1989... with a further 65 seconds of cuts! 

A masterpiece of modern horror which 
pushed back the boundaries of kinetic camera- 
work and rapid-fire editing (despite its minus- 
cule budget), The Evil Dead casts a nerve-wrack- 
ing spell, delivering laughs and shocks in equal 
measure. Four teenagers spend a vacation week- 
end in an isolated log cabin, where they unwit- 
tingly awake a menagerie of Sumerian demons 
which variously possess each member of the 
group. Untrammelled carnage ensures as stoic 
hero Ash (Bruce Campbell) attempts to exorcise 
the demons armed with an assortment of house- 
hold appliances. Terrific moments include Ash's 
failed attempt to chainsaw his partner into small 
pieces while averting his gaze from the locket 
which he bought her as a token of his love; 
never before has black comedy been so ghoul- 
ishly outré. A laugh-a-minute nightmare, The Evil 
Dead is a film ahead of its time, and a must for 
lovers of the macabre. Mark Kermode 





THE EVIL DEAD 


CLOSE TO THE BONE 


Nigel Floyd profiles Australian director John 
Ruane and reviews Death in Brunswick 


A graduate of the Swinburne Film and Televi- 
sion School which also produced Ann Turner 
(Celia), John Hillcoat (Ghosts of the Civil Dead), 
and Richard Lowenstein (Dogs in Space), Mel- 
bourne director John Ruane was awarded the 
Jury Prize for his final project at the Australian 
Film Institute Awards of 1975. A co-writing 
credit on a short feature called Blood Money 
(1980) was followed by some time selling cam- 
era equipment and directing corporate docu- 
mentaries, just to make ends meet. 

Before making Death in Brunswick, a black 
comedy which opens on a woman with her 
head in a gas oven and ends with a headless 
corpse in a rubbish skip, Ruane was concerned 
that his work had been too “socially redeeming”. 
His short film Feathers, based on a story by 
American writer Raymond Carver, was well 
received at film festivals and gratefully endorsed 
by the author himself. “Are those people in the 
film actors?” Carver asked incredulously. “The 
woman who plays the main character, Olla 
[Julie Forsyth], she’s perfect. She’s exactly what 
I wrote.” 

Responses to Ruane’s début feature were 
more polarised. “It was one of two extremes,” 
says Ruane laughing. “People either liked it or 
they absolutely loathed it. We opened to some 
appalling reviews: the Sydney Morning Herald said 
that I had single-handedly set the Australian 
film industry back ten years. But another 
reviewer called it ‘A landmark in Australian 
films’.” Ruane had the last laugh, however, 
when the film was a massive hit with both 
mainstream and art house audiences 

The scene that either made people hysterical 
with laughter or made them walk out was the 
graveyard scene, when Carl (Sam Neill) and his 
mate prise open an occupied coffin and drop 
another dead body in on top. Some older peo- 
ple, Ruane suspects, found it literally ‘too close 
to the bone’. It was no picnic to film either. “The 
only part of the graveyard we were allowed to 
use was the pauper’s area; there were bits of 
bone sticking out at the end of our grave, which 
we covered over. And since it was such a low- 
budget picture, the special effects people offered 
us a choice of three types of body: a basic $500 
body, a mid-price $1200 body, or a deluxe 
$2000 body. In the end we settled for the $1200 
body and used the left-over vegetables from the 











kitchen set for the rotten inside: 

As well as courting controversy with such 
alleged bad taste, Ruane took a huge risk by 
casting handsome leading man Sam Neill against 
type as Carl, an ageing mother’s boy whose 
well-meaning indecisiveness drives all around 
him to distraction. Neill not only worked for 
rock bottom wages, he also insisted on paying 
for the end-of-shoot party. But why had an 
actor associated with romantic heroes like Reilly, 
Ace of Spies, or the charming rake in The Good 
Wife agreed to play such an ineffectual dork? 

“I think he did it because he’s never done 
anything before that was even slightly funny,” 
says Ruane, “Also, because it was a low-budget 
film, I think his feeling was that either the film 
would be really good, in which case he would be 
praised for taking a risk, or it would be rat shit, 
in which case it would disappear without trace 
and not do him any harm.” 

In fact, Ruane’s inspired casting strategy paid 
off handsomely: convincingly vulnerable and 
self-deprecating, Neill even manages to lampoon 
his own screen image as a suave ladies’ man. 
“One of my favourite scenes is when Carl and 
his young girlfriend, Sophie, make love at her 
Auntie Martha’s. When Sophie suddenly pulls 
out the fold-away bed, Carl's shocked expression 
is so perfect. There’s a clumsiness and awkward- 
ness about that scene which I really like. Usually 
with love scenes, it’s like they’ve pushed a but- 
ton on the computer: subdued lighting, romantic 


DEATH IN BRUNSWICK 


music, roll over, now roll back. So I thought the 
only way to do it differently was with humour. 
In fact, I think that’s the only way to combat 
America and their domination of our cinema 
screens, through humour. That’s the only 
weapon we can afford.” 


Death in Brunswick (15) 
March 6-12 


Director: John Ruane. Australia, 1990. 
Starring: Sam Neill, Zoe Carides, John Clarke, 
Yvonne Lawley, Nico Lathouris., 

Colour, Dolby Stereo, 109 mins, 


The secret of successful black comedy lies in 
going far enough to be offensively funny whilst 
avoiding those indulgent excesses of bad taste 
which might cause an audience to switch off. It 
also helps to ground what might otherwise seem 
like absurd events and behaviour in a concrete 
social reality, populated by recognisable if slight- 
ly exaggerated characters. By pitching the 
humour just right and setting the action amidst 
Melbourne’s volatile Greek community, Aus- 
tralian director John Ruane and co-scripter Boyd 
Oxlade (who wrote the source novel) hit the 
coffin nail right on the head with this wryly 
observed and pointedly funny movie 

Stuck in a dead-end job as a cook for a trendy 
rock club, ageing mother’s boy Carl (Sam Neill) 
hopes that his romance with Greek barmaid 
Sophie (Zoe Carides) will change his luck. 
Instead, the death of his Turkish washer-up, 
Mustafa (Nico Lathouris), embroils Carl in a 
black comic nightmare involving an inconve- 
nient body, Sophie’s jealous fiancé, the club’s 
sadistic bouncer, and some of Mustafa’s angry 
relatives. 

Much of the humour derives from the fact 
that while Carl’s chronic inability to act drives 
everyone else to the limits of their endurance— 
lumbering his mate Dave (John Clarke) with a 
dead body, alienating Sophie from her tradition- 
al, religious family—he is merely an innocent 
catalyst for their extreme reactions, Obviously 
relishing the chance to poke fun at his screen 
image, Sam Neill takes huge risks and is far from 
dead calm as the film’s downbeat anti-hero. 
Equally enjoyable are the supporting characters: 
Zoe Carides’s effervescent Sophie, the dry, 
down-to-earth Dave, and his formidable wife, 
June (Deborah Kennedy). Quirky, dark and yet 
surprisingly touching, this provokes guilty 
laughter but also sly nods of recognition. 

Nigel Floyd 
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Apocalypse Now and 
Hearts of Darkness 


Apocalypse Now (18) 
April 16-19 


Director: Francis Coppola. U.S.A., 1979. 

Starring: Marlon Brando, Martin Sheen, Robert Duvall, 
Dennis Hopper. 

Colour. Technovision. Dolby Stereo. 153 mins. 


Apocalypse Now is the testament film of the Movie 
Brat generation. It’s the film with which Francis 
Coppola, the generation’s guru, sought gradua- 
tion from brat to mogul, demonstrating that he 
could become more Hollywood than Hollywood, 
while at the same time doing something equally 
radical, equally grandiose, on the artistic level. 
He would impose a cinéphile’s passion, even 
delirium, on the world at large; he would take 
his film into Vietnam—or its near equivalent in 
the Philippines—and have it become the war, art 
imitating life imitating art in an infinite hall of 
mirrors. 

It was the Godfather films, or course, which 
made the realisation of this dream financially 
possible. But, as the documentary Hearts of Dark- 
ness reveals, the dream had always been there. 
Apocalypse Now was intended to be the first pro- 





HEARTS OF DARKNESS 





duction of Coppola’s Zoetrope company half a 
decade earlier, when the idea was entertained of 
shooting it on 16mm in combat conditions in 
Vietnam. By the time production began at the 
beginning of 1976, Vietnam was over, for the 
U.S. at least. Coppola had to recreate his war, 
but this also allowed him to treat the original 
16mm cinéma vérité concept with blockbuster 
enhancement. It became “a film experience that 
would give its audience a sense of the horror, 
the madness, the sensuousness, and the moral 
dilemma of the Vietnam war”. 

This is a fine shopping list, but the odd one 
out, inevitably, is the last item. Having fulfilled 
the movie-maker’s dream of turning the whole 
world into his studio, and the movie buff’s 
dream of having his own life become a movie, 
Coppola only then starts looking for a moral first 
principle. It’s this search that Apocalypse Now is 
really about, a search that doesn’t begin with 
Vietnam and—despite the fantastic journey that 
the film takes through the war zone—doesn’‘t 
end with it. 

The film’s beginning was Joseph Conrad's 
novella Heart of Darkness, and a script by John 
Milius which updated its account of dark colo- 
nialist adventure. Now Kurtz, the rogue white 
man who has established a satanic kingdom in 
the jungle—whether he takes his darkness with 
him, or acquires it by ‘going native’, is unclear— 
has become a maverick Green Beret colonel 
(Marlon Brando), conducting a brilliant but bru- 
tal war from a fastness in Cambodia. Another 
army man, Benjamin Willard (Martin Sheen)— 
disoriented in his own way by the war—is sent 
to find Kurtz and kill him. 

Willard’s journey upriver certainly fulfils Cop- 
pola’s ambition of sensually evoking the mad- 
ness of war, through such brilliant set-pieces as 
the “Ride of the Valkyries” helicopter attack on a 








Vietnamese village, the drug-laced sun ‘n’ surf 
ambience Willard’s small squad takes with them, 
and a Playboy Bunny show staged by airlift in 
the middle of the jungle. But by the time we 
reach Kurtz’s compound, the war has been left 
behind again, and Kurtz’s ruminations on Con- 
rad’s ‘horror’ exemplify a familiar Coppola 
theme about sin and redemption, death and 
rebirth. Willard is not the first Coppola hero to 
undertake a harrowing physical odyssey, only to 
be confronted with the truths that were locked 
within him from the start. Perhaps the greatest 
folly demonstrated by Apocalypse Now—and it's 
undeniably an impressive one—is that such epic 
facilities were employed to construct a spiritual 
space as tight as a confessional box. 

Richard Combs 





Hearts of Darkness: A Film- 


maker’s Apocalypse (15) 
March 13-18 


Directors: Faz Bahr, George Hickenlooper. U.S.A., 1991. 
Featuring: Francis Coppola, Eleanor Coppola, 

Martin Sheen, Larry Fishburne, Dennis Hopper, 

John Milius, George Lucas. 

Colour, 97 mins. 


“My greatest fear is to make a really shitty, 
embarrassing, pompous film on an important 
subject—and I am doing it”. So says Francis 
Coppola of Apocalypse Now during this documen- 
tary, declaring an artistic credo that is a startling 
combination of assertiveness and defensiveness, 
despair and vaulting ambition. Hearts of Darkness 
consists of footage mostly shot on location by 
Coppola’s wife Eleanor—supplemented by inter- 
views with such Zoetrope colleagues and Apoca- 
lypse collaborators as George Lucas and John 
Milius—and commissioned apparently as a fea- 
turette for United Artists. But it also contains 
conversations which Eleanor taped without her 
husband’s knowledge for use in her own diaries, 
and these are the film’s real heart—not only of 
darkness, but of such baffled, revealing, self- 
incriminating-and-exonerating statements as the 
above. 

As a documentary about the making of Apoca- 
lypse Now, about the monstrous production bat- 
tles (filming halted for months by torrential 
rain), and their no less monstrous ironies 
(scenes halted in mid-shot when the Philippine 
army had to take back their helicopters to fight a 
real war with Communist insurgents), Hearts of 
Darkness doesn’t really have anything new to tell 
us. This was no mere war film, as Coppola 
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announces at a Cannes Film Festival press con- 
ference when it is unveiled; it became the Viet- 
nam war. And its painful progress was both fully 
documented at the time (from Martin Sheen's 
near-fatal heart attack to the agonising that sur- 
rounded Marlon Brando’s role), while also being 
incorporated in the film, part of the odyssey to 
which Coppola subjected himself, his cast and 
crew. 


The more fascinating war which Hearts of 


Darkness documents is the one going on inside 
the film-maker. Not the vague existential jour- 
ney which Eleanor describes her husband as tak- 
ing along with his characters—"It’s scary to 
watch someone you love go into the centre of 
themselves”. The real battle Coppola fights is 
with the gods of meaning and money—with his 
own sense of himself as an auteur who has 
something important to say, and with the mas- 
sive financial apparatus of film-making. And 
these are all battles with himself; there is no pro- 
ducer or studio to blame, Coppola has lavished 
this expensive apparatus on himself as an artist, 
and he has trapped himself with it as a producer. 

Hence those moments when he seems both 
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THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 





vainglorious and despairing, when the director is 
trying to save himself by denigrating the product 
the moneymen have forced on him: “The film 
will not be good . . . The film is a twenty-mil- 
lion-dollar disaster—why won't anyone believe 
me? I’m thinking of shooting myself”. Hence 
also such strange interludes as Coppola’s retreat 
to California, during the typhoon break, to try to 
work out his “personal vision”, typing angrily 
away at the his umpteenth draft and referring to 
the film as “The Idi-odyssey”. 

Whether or not Coppola was serious about 
shooting himself, Hearts of Darkness really does 
present film-making as a life-or-death business. 
And when a director feels attacked by his film, 
he is quite capable of attacking it back. One of 
the most fascinating sequences shows the shoot- 
ing of the elaborate ‘French Plantation’ scene 
(featuring Christian Marquand), when Willard 
dines with a left-over community of French 
colonialists (“It was like having dinner with a 
family of ghosts”). Coppola then cut the scene 
entirely from the film—in revenge, it seems, for 
the fact that the art direction siphoned off so 
much money. Richard Combs 


The Double Life of 
Véronique (15) 
March 13-22 


Director: Krzysztof KieSlowski, France/Poland, 1991. 
Starring: Iréne Jacob, Philippe Volter, Claude Duneton, 
Jerzy Gudejko. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. French and Polish dialogue; 
English subtitles, 92 mins. 


With Dekalog (Ten Commandments) and especially 
the two theatrical features (A Short Film About 
Killing and A Short Film About Love) developed 
from episodes of that remarkable TV series, Pol- 
ish director Krzysztof KieSlowski has emerged as 
one of the great European directors. He is one of 
the few contemporary film-makers whose work 
can stand comparison with the finest achieve- 
ments of European art cinema of the 50s and 
60s—films by such heavyweights as Bergman, 
Antonioni and the leaders of the French New 
Wave. Indeed, at a time when European film- 
makers seem to have lost the ability to probe 
new areas of experience and develop new forms 
of cinematic expression, KieSlowski’s work 
seems particularly outstanding, both in its seri- 
ousness of purpose and its dense, powerfully 
suggestive visual style. 

A French-Polish co-production, The Double Life 
of Véronique is KieSlowski’s most ambitious and 
compelling work to date. It’s a film in two 
parts—the first set in Poland and the second in 
France—but much of its fascination has to do 
with the connections and parallels Kieslowski 
draws between the stories of his twin heroines. 
Though not related by family, the two women 
are virtually identical, sharing physical and psy- 
chological traits as well as musical talent and a 
rare heart disease. Unknowingly, they also share 
each other’s wisdom, so that each can learn 
from the other’s experiences. Life will depart 








HORS LA VIE 





from one but continue in the other, as if trans- 
mitted to another person, another body, by an 
unconscious unity of soul. 

The new film combines some of the concerns 
of A Short Film About Killing and A Short Film 
About Love. For example, the notion that myste- 
rious connections can exist between seemingly 
disparate characters (the young murderer and 
the newly qualified lawyer in Killing, the voyeur 
and the object of his desire in Love) is developed 
here in the form of the Polish Veronika and the 
French Véronique, whose lives and destinies are 
linked by forces which are beyond their compre- 
hension. KieSlowski’s talent lies in his ability to 
combine the physical, the psychological and the 
spiritual dimensions of his character’s world in a 
form that makes for powerful drama but also 
leaves plenty of room for abstract speculation. 

Véronique succeeds on just about every level. 
KieSlowski’s collaboration with cinematographer 
Slawomir Idziak and composer Zbigniew Preis- 
ner makes for a mesmerising audio-visual expe- 
rience, The film also makes heavy demands on 
Irene Jacob in the double role of 
Veronika/Véronique. She responds magnificent- 
ly to the challenge and was justly awarded the 
Best Actress prize at last year’s Cannes Film Fes- 
tival. Under KieSlowski’s direction, Jacob’s per- 
formance is so good that a better indication of its 
quality might be to say that it compares with the 
results achieved by the actresses Liv Ullmann 
and Bibi Andersson under Ingmar Bergman’s 
direction in Persona. There can be no higher 
praise. Peter Walsh 





Hors la vie 


(Life on Hold) (15) 
March 20-26 


Director: Maroun Bagdadi. France/Italy/Belgium, 1991. 
Starring: Hippolyte Girardot, Rafic Ali Ahmad, 
Hussein Sbeity, Habib Hammoud. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 97 mins. 


Given the myriad of offers rising French star 
Hippolyte Giradot must have received to more 
or less reprise the lazily disarming Parisian 
layabout of his début bow in Eric Rochant’s A 
World Without Pity, it’s highly commendable of 
the young actor that he opted instead to take up 
the challenge of this often harrowing hostage 
drama. Based on the experiences in Beirut of 
French journalist Roger Auque, who at one 
point was held in the room next to Terry Waite, 
Lebanese director Bagdadi’s first theatrical fea- 
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ture is not only a story of one ordinary man’s 
stoic will to survive, but a compassionate picture 
of a once great city’s inestimable suffering. 
Giradot plays press photographer Patrick Per- 
rault, whose foolhardy hunger to get the most 
dangerous and telling shots inevitably leads him 
into danger. His arrogance gives way to humili- 
ty, however, when he’s bundled into a car by 
one of the area’s many paramilitary splinter 
groups and locked up in secret somewhere in 
the vicinity. Chained up for most of the day and 
with with only the barest sanitary facilities, Per- 
rault’s sense of self is altered forever, while his 
relationship with his captors—some kindly, 
some crazy—effects an equally illuminating 
change in attitude from non-committal outsider 
towards partial understanding of the tragically 
absurd no-win situation faced by the Lebanese. 
While Hollywood movies dealing with similar 
material, among them Roger Spottiswoode’s 
Under Fire and Oliver Stone’s Salvador, tend to 
place more emphasis on the redemption of the 
American protagonist forced by political injustice 
into moral action, the by-product is usually a 
fairly one-dimensional analysis of the turmoil at 
hand, conceived in terms of explaining the char- 
acterisation of the central character. In the case 
of Hors la vie, on the other hand, it’s significant 
the Giradot clashed with director Bagdadi during 
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shooting because he felt his role was too under- 
developed to command the audience’s sympa- 
thies. What’s perhaps most challenging about 
the film is its refusal to let the viewer's emotion- 
al investment in the photographer's pitiable 
plight distract attention from the broader view- 
point expressed by producer Jacques Perrin’s 
comment that the kidnappers too are “all really 
hostages in a way—hostages of religion or ideol- 
ogy”. 

Although one scene that has the Frenchman 
wrapped from head to toe in adhesive tape 
remains almost unbearably memorable, it’s the 
brief images of Beirut itself, shot during one of 
the many intermissions in hostilities by simply 
mounting the camera on a car bonnet and driv- 
ing through the streets, that’s most shocking of 
all. It seems quite inconceivable that this crum- 
bling collection of bombed-out ruins was once a 
thriving metropolis. And if Giradot’s deceptively 
artless performance succeeds in shaping a more 
rounded character than was probably there in 
Bagdadi’s script, even more remarkable is the 
fact that the actor never once set foot in the 
Lebanon. The interiors include a variety of 
Parisian apartments, while the remainder of the 
footage set in the troubled city itself was cap- 
tured at a French army base in Palermo, Sicily. 

Trevor Johnston 





LES VALSEUSES 


Les Valseuses (18) 
March 23-25 


Director: Bertrand Blier. France, 1973. 

Starring: Gérard Depardieu, Patrick Deware, Miou-Miou, 
Isabelle Huppert, Brigitte Fossey, Jeanne Moreau. 
Colour. Subtitled. 125 mins. 


Previewed in our last programme alongside 
Merci la vie, which it inspired, Bertrand Blier’s 
deliberately outrageous Les Valseuses is being 
re-launched in Britain, where it finally receives 
a censor’s classification. The film’s sexual politics 
are likely to offend some people, so be prepared. 


There’s a classic moment in Bertrand Blier’s first 
de scandale when Gérard Depardieu, hav- 
ing failed to break into a Citroén and, faced by 
its gun-toting owner and a chorus of neighbours 
calling out for the police, drily comments, “Now 
1 know I'm in France”. And since that particular 
film hit French cinema screens in 1973, Blier has 
whittled away at all that he sees as convention- 
al, stultifying and authoritarian in French soci- 
ety. At the same time he has also made his audi- 
ence—including us on the other side of the 
channel—laugh a great deal. 

The title refers to testicles, appropriately 
enough as the heroes are a macho pair of youth- 
ful hell-raisers, one of whom suffers a temporary 
injury in that region as they whoop it up on the 
road. A huge hit in France, the film announced 
the arrival of Gérard Depardieu, Patrick Deware 
and, as their sexually indifferent moll, Miou- 
Miou. David Thompson 





SUCCE 





COUP DE VILLE 


Coup de Ville (12) 
March 27-April 2 


Director: Joe Roth. U.S.A, 1990. 

Starring: Patrick Dempsey, Ayre Gross, Daniel Stern, 
Alan Arkin. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. 98 mins. 


Michigan, 1963, and three estranged brothers 
get together for the first time in years, their mis- 
sion to drive a very special 1954 Cadillac Coupe 
de Ville across America to the Florida coast and 
deliver it up to mom as a megasurprise 50th 
birthday prezzie. Trouble is, however, reform 
school kid Bobby (Patrick Dempsey), dewy-eyed 
college grad Buddy (Ayre Gross) and by-the- 
book Air Force sarge Marvin (Daniel Stern) can’t 
stand one another, and if they manage to make 
it all the way without inflicting major damage 
on each other, or on the car, it'll be quite an 
achievement. 

While the always welcome Alan Arkin plays 
the increasingly edgy pater familias at the other 
end, our plucky trio’s path is predictably littered 
with any number of obstacles. There’s redneck 
cop trouble, third-degree girlfriend angst and a 
potentially life-threatening feud over the mean- 
ing of the lyrics of “Louie Louie”’—dance 
anthem, shagging soundtrack, or sea shanty?— 
all to be faced and surmounted before the sib- 
lings eventually learn the hidden agenda behind 
their lengthy auto-motive trek. 

Just as Barry Levinson’s Diner brilliantly creat- 
ed a souped-up variant on everyday familial 
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banter, here too screenwriter Mike Binder’s ter- 
rific ear for punchy dialogue, and truly together 
playing from the three co-leads, combust to 
ensure that Coup de Ville flies on all cylinders 
with both credible characterisation and an 
impressive chortle quotient. If he is sure to turn 
out high-grade entertainment like this every 
time he unfolds the director’s chair, current Fox 
studio boss Joe Roth really should try to get out 


of the office more often. Trevor Johnston 


Raise the Red Lantern 
(Dahong Denglong Gaogao 


Gua) (PG) 
March 27-April 2 


Director: Zhang Yimou. Hong Kong, 1991. 
Starring: Gong Li, Ma Jingwu, He Caifei, Cao Cuifeng. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 


Typical of the confused and nervous attitudes 
prevailing amidst the Beijing authorities in the 
post-Tiananmen retrenchment is the China Film 
Bureau's continuing encouragement towards 
the kind of foreign co-production which invari- 
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RAISE THE RED LANTERN 





ably supports precisely those Chinese film-mak- 
ers of international repute that the regime finds 
most ideologically troublesome to deal with. 
After the fuss surrounding Zhang Yimou’s previ- 
ous offering, the groundbreaking Sino-Japanese 
joint venture Ju Dou, whose 1991 Oscar nomi- 
nation in the best foreign film category the 
Bureau unsuccessfully sought to have with- 
drawn, Zhang and the Taiwanese producer on 
this current project were canny enough to set up 
their post-production facilities in Japan, pur- 
posefully keeping the print out of the hands of 
the bureaucrats who might potentially seek to 
suppress the film entirely, just as they’ve done 
with an increasing number of recent Chinese 
productions 

Although avoiding explicit didacticism, Raise 
the Red Lantern is characteristic of the work of so- 
called Fifth Generation film-makers like Zhang 
and Chen Kaige in that it creates a moment in 
the past from which we might draw comment 
on the ideological environment of the present. 
Winner of the Silver Lion at last year’s Venice 
Film Festival, this elegant dissection of sexual 
injustice is set amidst the conspicuous decadence 
of a rich merchant's mansion in the early part of 
the twentieth century and boasts the iconic pres- 





ence of regular leading lady Gong Li as a young 
peasant girl married off to a wealthy old man 
and forcibly adjusting to life in the rigourously 
regimented routine of her sumptuous new sur- 
roundings. Here the master’s four wives all live 
in a separate wing of the sanheyuan—a typical 
feudal manor house built around a pattern of 
enclosed compounds—and he indicates his 
choice of sexual partner for the evening by hav- 
ing the servants light the eponymous red 
lanterns outside the relevant apartment. Under- 
standably perhaps, it’s the most recent arrival 
who attracts most interest, which swiftly arouses 
the jealousies of the other concubines, sparking 
a malevolent conspiracy to oust this latest young 
contender for his lordship’s affections. 

As Zhang’s camera lingers over the exquisite 
trappings of the sets and furnishings, all rich 
reds and ornamental lacquers, it’s not difficult to 
understand why the Film Bureau have now 
banned the film in China. Just as the winery in 
Red Sorghum and the dye works in Ju Dou offered 
up a microcosm of a wider society as a whole, 
here the brutal geometries of the big house, its 
daily display of autocratic ritual and the 
internecine wrangling behind the scenes, all 
pointedly mirror the spectacle of contemporary 
Chinese public life—both the repressive doctri- 
naire of the party line and the shady factional- 
ism of the ever-shifting powermongering that 
goes on within its highest echelons. Although 
Zhang's deliberate grip on the measured narra- 
tive doesn’t quite bring out the emotional pain 
of the story in the way that a western 
moviemaker might have achieved, there's little 
doubt that the control of colour, composition 
and space mark a film-maker operating at the 
height of his not inconsiderable and highly dis- 
tinctive powers. Trevor Johnston 


Urga (PG) 
April 3-9 





Director: Nikita Mikhalkov. France/U.S.S.R., 1991. 
Starring: Bayaertu, Badema, Vladimir Gostuchin, 
Babuskha. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 118 mins. 


Best known for his Chekhov adaptations—the 
atypically bland Dark Eyes being the most 
recent—Nikita Mikhalkov has here come up 
with a remarkable film both surprising in itself 
(it’s worlds apart from the rest of his work), and 
full of surprises in narrative terms. Set for the 
most part in the vast, empty steppes of Chinese 
Mongolia, it’s partly a docu-drama detailing the 











day-to-day existence of a herdsman’s family, 
partly a fable about the material and spiritual 
threats facing a robust, rich but largely forgotten 
culture. The urga, first seen as the herdsman 
Gombo gallops after his wife Pagma, is not only 
a lasso used for catching livestock, but a symbol 
of vibrant traditions in harmony with nature. 
Into this strange, remote world comes Sergei, a 
Russian ex-soldier working on a road being built 
between the border and a local town. 

To reveal more of the story would destroy the 
often disorienting, hypnotic effect of this leisure- 
ly and imaginative study in culture clash. Noth- 
ing here is quite as it seems, and as Mikhalkov 
guides us on a voyage into a fascinating but 
unfamiliar landscape, he deploys dreamy 
images, rapturous music and bizarre incon- 
gruities to undermine our assumptions about 
‘primitive’ Mongolian life. Admittedly, towards 
the end the narrative gets a little out of control, 
but the engagingly naturalistic performances, 
the consistently ravishing camerawork and the 
mostly subtle use of natural symbols sustain 
interest throughout. Nor is the film a dry exer- 
cise in exotic ethnology; indeed, while it offers 
ample food for thought, much of it is very 
funny. And its final moments have a sobering, 
visionary power rarely encountered outside 
recent Chinese cinema. 

Geoff Andrew/Time Out 
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A NEW MAN FROM LA 
MANCHA 


Nigel Floyd talks to Spanish director Pedro 
Almodovar about his new film, High Heels, and 
one of his finest earlier works, Matador, which 
is now receiving a belated release in this coun- 
try. 








Once described by sometime New Yorker film 
critic Pauline Kael as “an outburst of a post- 
Franco hedonistic spirit”, Almodévar’s films are 
a brightly coloured and skilfully blended cocktail 
of melodrama, kitsch, sly humour and cinematic 
references, spiked with a camp, post-modern 
irony. Like Luis Bunuel, Almodévar represents 
the subversive underbelly of a Catholic, macho 
Spanish culture. After making early, John 
Waters-influenced underground films such as 
Dark Habits (1983) independently, Almodévar 
was taken up by the Spanish Ministry of Cul- 
ture, which in the mid-80s subsidized what 
many consider his best films: the gross domestic 
comedy What Have I Done to Deserve This?, the 
stylishly perverse Matador, and the overtly gay 
melodrama Law of Desire. Spanish audiences later 
embraced frothy, farcical comedies like Women 
on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown and Tie Me Up! 
Tie Me Down!, which broke box-office records 
and made Almodovar a household name. Women 
on the Verge was also the highest grossing foreign 
film of 1989 in America. It was nominated for a 
‘Best Foreign Film’ Oscar, and there were even 
rumours of a Hollywood re-make, starring Jane 
Fonda. 

In Spain, Almodévar is associated with La 
Movida, the explosion of cultural activity which 
erupted from underground at the end of the 
Franco era. The burly director believes that 
repressive societies are preoccupied with the 
suppression of passion because it creates disequi- 
librium. He therefore aligns himself with the 
new Spain, advocating and celebrating the pur- 
suit of individual, anarchic desire. “My films are 
political,” he has said, “in the sense that I always 
defend the autonomy and absolute freedom of 
the individual—which is very dangerous to 
some people.” 

Matador—a tightly controlled but darkly dan- 
gerous study of “two people at their zenith, fed 
by an almost abstract passion”—exemplifies this 
belief. As ex-bullfighter Diego Montes and femme 
fatale Maria Cardenal attain this pinnacle of per- 
fection, however, the 








also eclipse one another, 
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an image encapsulated in these extraordinary 
lines of dialogue: “When two heavenly bodies 
meet, their lights apparently extinguish them- 
selves, but, for a moment, they acquire a new 
brightness, a dark and burning brightness.” 

Almodévar’s latest film, High Heels, returns to 
the familiar territory of modern Spanish popular 
culture, with its kitsch aesthetic, media-fed mad- 
ness and legacy of Catholic guilt. Almodévar 
describes High Heels as “a slightly serious come- 
dy”, but it remains to be seen whether this move 
into more serious drama will mark a bold shift of 
direction or his first false step 

Already, says Almodoévar, some of the subtlety 
of the title has been lost in translation. “There is 
a problem, because it is impossible to translate 
exactly the original Spanish title, Tacones Lejanos. 
In Spanish it sounds beautiful and it works, but 
you can’t say, in English, ‘the sound of high 
heels in the distance’. But it’s not only ‘high 
heels’—High Heels sounds like a bright, modern 
comedy, whereas Tacones Lejanos sounds more 
like a torch song. That's a big difference.” 

This setting of the correct tone is crucial to the 
success of the film’s central scene, in which TV 
newsreader Rebeca (Victoria Abril) confesses 
‘live’ on air to the murder of her husband, 
Manuel. The scene is a comic and dramatic four 
de force, partly because we are unsure whether 
Rebeca is telling the truth, lying to protect some 
one else, or simply confessing out of some 
obscure, misplaced sense of guilt. These ambigu- 
ities are reinforced by a subtle slide from black 
comedy (Rebeca’s words are translated through- 
out by a signer for the deaf) into dark, harrow- 
ing drama, as Rebeca speaks tearfully of the 
emotional void left by the loss of her husband. 
From her bag, Rebeca produces strange, desolate 
photos of domestic objects, including one of the 
empty chair where Manuel used to sit. The tran- 
sition is achieved with great skill and sensitivity, 








but Almodévar is concerned that audiences tend 
to remember the laughs and forget the tears. 

“1 feel very disappointed that people pay 
much more attention to her confession that she 
is the murderer, because what is important for 
me in that scene is when Rebeca is alone and 
she takes the pictures from the bag and explains 
how she felt after murdering her husband. 
That’s what's really dramatic and pathetic, and 
that’s what really moved me. 

“Of course the first part of the scene is comic. 
I couldn’t stop it from being a little bit funny. So 
what I tried to do, as soon as possible, was to 
remove the woman doing the sign language and 
leave Rebeca alone. And that’s the important 
part, when she confesses to the screen that by 
killing her husband she hasn’t killed the love 
she felt for him, and that she feels terribly alone. 

“And to fight against the loneliness she does 
something which I think is perhaps the most 
romantic thing anyone could, that really proves 
she was deeply in love with her husband, in 
spite of everything. She shows the photos of 
what they shared—of the objects, of the furni- 
ture, of their life together. Perhaps the problem 
is that the audience is still in a light-hearted 
mood, so they’re not relaxed enough to listen to 
such a tremendously moving confession.” 

Now forty years old, Spain’s most celebrated 
contemporary film-maker is so popular at home, 
and so féted abroad, that his films are sold on 
the strength of his trademark signature, ‘Almod- 
ovar’. This is fortunate, because classifying them 
in any other way is virtually impossible. 





“It's true that it’s always been very difficult to 
classify my movies”, says Almodovar with a wry 
grin, “but now that they are showing in the 
mainstream cinemas in Spain and the foreign 
distribution is much bigger, they’re trying to put 
a name to what I'm doing. With High Heels, as 
always, I mix genres. I think one Spanish critic 
defined the genre very precisely when he said: 
‘It’s not just melodrama, it’s the way Almodévar 
looks at the melodrama. So it’s not a melodra- 
ma, it’s an Almodrama’.” 





Matador (18) 
April 3-5 


Director: Pedro Almodévar. Spain, 1986. 
Starring: Assumpta Serna, Nacho Martin 
Antonio Banderas, Julieta Serrano. 
Colour. Subtitled. 96 mins. 








Rescued from limbo by the success of Women on 
the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown and Tie Me Up! 
Tie Me Down!, Pedro Almodévar’s 1986 study of 
desire, death and bullfighting is more dangerous 
and challenging than either. A sumptuous, oper- 
atic melodrama, it employs ravishing visuals and 
complex metaphors to champion the amoral 
pursuit of individual desire. It also subverts gen- 
der roles and launches a sacrilegious attack on 
the Spanish traditions of bullfighting and 
machismo. 

At his Madrid school, ex-matador Diego 
Montes (Nacho Martinez) instructs his stu- 
dents—including the guilt-ridden, mother-domi- 
nated Angel (Antonio Banderas)—in ‘the art of 


MATADOR 


the kill’. Across town, lawyer Maria Cardenal 
(Assumpta Serna) seduces and kills a man, stab- 
bing him in the nape of the neck with a hairpin, 
as if dealing the death blow to a bull. This irreg- 
ular triangle of mentor and emulator is bent out 
of shape when, challenged by Montes about his 
sexuality, Angel seeks to prove his manhood by 
raping the maestro’s model girlfriend, Eva (Eva 
Cobo). Afterwards, haunted by Catholic guilt, 
Angel confesses to two sets of murders. But it is 
Maria, now appointed Angel’s public defender, 
who is Diego’s true acolyte; so when she and 
Diego meet, they threaten to destroy one anoth- 
er. 

Helped greatly by co-scripter Jestis Ferrero, 
Almodovar fuses the control and ritual of the 
corrida with the violent excesses of killing and 
perverse desire. Surprisingly, the only scenes of 
bullfighting are those glimpsed fleetingly on a 
video screen; but Diego and Maria’s circling, 
passing and wounding of one another is itself a 
ritualised dance of death. Yet this is a love story, 
in which kindred spirits Diego and Maria 
achieve ultimate fulfilment only to be consumed 
by a brief but incandescent brightness. The 
resulting cinematic spectacle is as mysterious as 
an eclipse, as sensual as velvet, as dark as spilled 
blood. Nigel Floyd 
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High Heels (Tacones 


Lejanos) (18) 
April 24-30 


Director: Pedro Almodévar. Spain, 1991. 

Staring: Victoria Abril, Miguel Bosé, Marisa Paredes, 
Pedro Diez del Corral. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 115 mins. 


A distinct change of pace after Women on the 
Verge of a Nervous Breakdown and Tie Me Up! Tie 
Me Down!, this “slightly serious comedy” harks 
back to the more tightly controlled melodrama 
of Law of Desire (1986). Just as camp, anarchic 
and outrageous, but considerably less frothy 
than Almod6var’s more recent work, High Heels 
is the Spanish director’s most mature, if not his 
most perfect, film to date. 

The heightened emotions, baroque visual style 
and coincidence-ridden thriller plot are vintage 
Almodovar. Attractive young newsreader Rebe- 
ca (Victoria Abril) has tried to fill the shoes of 
her estranged mother, an ageing singer called 
(Marisa Paredes), by marrying one of her 
ex-lovers, Manuel (Feodor Arkine), the owner 
of the TV station where she works. But her mar- 
riage is on the rocks and, shortly after being 
reunited with her mother, Rebeca is accused of 








murdering her husband. The police’s suspicions, 
however, also fall on her mother and a bimbo 
from the TV station, Isabel (Miriam Diaz Aroca), 
both of whom also visited Manuel on the night 
of his death. The bizarre investigation which fol- 
lows involves a transvestite cabaret artist who 
impersonates Becky’s 60s’ pop singer persona, 
the judge who unravels the murder mystery, 
and Almodévar’s best individual set-piece scene 
to date, in which Rebeca confesses ‘live’ on TV 
to the murder of her husband. 

The initial inspiration for High Heels was this 
‘confession’ scene, a tour de force which would 
alone justify its making. Even here, however, 
the ambiguities are preserved, as it slides imper- 
ceptibly from sly comedy into painfully moving 
emotional nakedness. In this world of play-act- 
ing and showy gestures, everything is false— 
breasts, identities, even feelings. Like the central 
famous-mother/neglected-daughter relationship, 
this world of illusion and self-delusion echoes 
the title and the substance of Douglas Sirk’s clas- 
sic 1959 melodrama, Imitation of Life. One's only 
reservation is that while individual scenes are 
extraordinary, the pacing is often uneven and 
the overall effect slightly muted. But now that 
Almodovar has broken such fertile new ground, 
one looks forward with great excitement to his 
developing the narrative assurance to make the 
most of it. Nigel Floyd 


Dream On (15) 
April 10-15 


Director: Amber Production Team. U.K., 1991. 
Starring: Maureen Harold, Amber Styles, 
Anna-Marie Gascoigne, Pat Leavy, Ray Stubbs. 
Colour. 115 mins. 


Just when one thought that regionally based 
independent feature film production was all but 
dead in this country, along comes a highly 
adventurous and surprisingly successful new 
work from Amber Films, the Tyneside-based 
group that has been turning out distinctive work 
since the early 70s. By far the team’s most ambi- 
tious work to date, Dream On is set in North 
Shields and is structured around three weekly 
darts matches. Using a blend of magic, fantasy, 
dream and the hard-hitting realism Amber is 
renowned for, the film treads a knife edge 
between humour and tragedy. The audience is 
drawn into the personal dramas surrounding 
Julie, Rita and Kathy. Wife battering, alco- 
holism, drug and child abuse are juxtaposed 
with the camaraderie of the darts night where 








DREAM ON 
the women come together with a common 
aim—to win and leave their troubles at home. 


Unfortunately, this is not always possible. 

Irreverent, funny, bossy and sexy, the charac- 
ter Peggy brings an image of an older woman 
that’s rarely seen on the screen. She interferes 
unashamedly and with mixed consequences she 
helps the other women understand that they 
have the power to change their lives if they real- 
ly want to. 





In Dream On the various problems faced by 
three North Shields women—alcoholism, 
anorexia, indifferent and violent hus- 
bands—are examined in a story which 
encompasses serious social comment and 
comedy, realism and fantasy (in the form 
of dreams and a character who may just be 
a witch). 

It’s an unlikely concoction but it works 
wonderfully, rooted as it is in the honest, 





powerful performances of Amber’s regular 





actors. Amazingly, given the issues it 
explores, the film ends on a convincingly 
uplifting note. Geoff Andrew/Time Out 


Riff-Raff (15) 


April 10-15 


Director: Ken Loach. U.K., 1991. 

Starring: Robert Carlyle, Emer McCourt, Jimmy Coleman, 
George Moss. 

Colour, 95 mins. 


Following its success at last year’s Cannes Film 
Festival and subsequent winning of the Euro- 
pean Film of the Year prize, Ken Loach’s mar- 
vellous social comedy has been rescued from 
early TV transmission and given a limited 
release in cinemas. 


Loach Laughs! The dour conspiracy theories of 
Hidden Agenda out of his system, director Ken 
Loach lightens up for this documentary-style 
comedy about the scams, laughs, dangers and 
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camaraderie of work on a London building site. 
Newcomer Robert Carlyle plays Stevie, a Scot- 
tish teenager fresh out of Barlinnie prison who 
gets a job tearing the guts out of a closed-down 
hospital which is being converted into luxury 
flats. His workmates are a mixed bunch: Irish- 
men, West Indians and Scousers with a healthy 
disrespect for their idle bosses, a talent for duck- 
ing and diving, and a keen eye for the main 
chance. “They treat us all like blacks on this site, 
man”, says one of the West Indian labourers, 
and it is the company’s cavalier disregard for 
basic safety standards that eventually brings ten- 
sion on the site to a head. 

While it confines itself to the building site, Bill 
Jesse’s pointedly funny script skilfully evokes 
the texture of working life. Loach’s handling of 
Stevie’s tentative romance with would-be singer 
Susan (Emer McCourt), on the other hand, 
wavers between the touchingly simple and curi- 
ously off-key. Stevie’s frustration with Susan’s 
dreamy irresponsibility is understandable, but 
his dogmatic anger at her occasional drug-taking 
is more alienating than sympathetic. There are 
times, too, when the lively spontaneity of the 
improvised scenes slips into inaudible chaos. 
Sadly, scriptwriter Jess died without seeing the 
finished film, but this is as good an epitaph as he 
could have hoped for. Nigel Floyd 
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Voyager (15) 
April 17-23 


Director: Volker Schléndorff. France/Germany, 1991, 
Starring: Sam Shepard, Juliette Delpy, Barbara Sukowa, 
Dieter Kirchiechner. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. English dialogue. 117 mins. 


By the film-maker’s own estimation something 
of a return to form, Volker Schléndorff’s adapta- 
tion of Max Frisch’s 1957 novel Homo Faber dis- 
plays the same production polish that has distin- 
guished much of the director’s work in his 
post-Tin Drum ‘international’ phase while 
remaining fairly untouched by the lumpen sto- 
lidity that has also largely disfigured it. Built 
around a core of obviously literary ideas—the 
modern technocrat encountering his fate, the 
revelation of art and love to the man of sci- 
ence—the film succeeds in both offering food for 
thought and much nourishment for the eye, 
making much play of the effect that a succession 
of strikingly visualised locations around the 
world have in shaping the protagonist's inner 
journey. 

Starring esteemed American playwright and 
sometime movie actor Sam Shepard, Voyager fol- 
lows the fortunes of Walter Faber, a highly 
respected American hydro-electric engineer, 
whose work takes him all over the world but 
which leaves him little time for any deep com- 
mitment in his personal relationships. As a man 
of science and technology, his rationalist outlook 
is shaken first of all when he emerges miracu- 
lously unscathed from a plane crash in Mexico, 
but a series of curious coincidences and a chance 
encounter on a transatlantic liner lead in turn to 
a passionate romance with the mysterious 
Sabeth (promising French actress Juliet Delpy), 
a young woman many years his junior, through 
whom he discovers a whole new world of 
unquantifiable desires and emotions. Throwing 
his schedule to the winds, he travels across 
Europe with her, but their idyllic sojourn in 
Greece is shattered by an unfortunate turn of 
events which culminate in the unexpected reap- 
pearance of his long lost ex-lover Hannah (Fass- 
binder favourite Barbara Sukowa). Faber’s des- 
tiny has come full circle . . . 

If the ghosts of both Greek tragedy and 
doomy post-WWII existentialism are lurking in 
the background, and Rudy Wurlitzer’s screen- 
writing credit also brings to mind a kind of long- 
distance road movie—a trans-global Two-Lane 
Blacktop perhaps?—Shepard’s gruff underplaying 
of Faber’s lovestruck soul-searching lends the 


VOLKER SCHLONDORFF 


VOYAGER 





piece conviction enough to bear such thematic vision in a way that underscores the Oedipal 
supersaturation. If it isn’t giving too much away, —_ aspects of the narrative. What’s more, it gives 
Schlondorff’s interpolation of grainily attractive rise to a genuinely breathtaking moment when 
footage from the engineer's ever-present home the film finally runs out. 


movie camera subtly foregrounds the act of Trevor Johnston 
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LIVING THOUGH 
YOUR EYES 


Volker Schlindorff talks to Trevor Johnston 
about Voyager 


Although Volker Schléndorff had previously 
turned down a proposal to film Max Frisch’s 
1950s novel Homo Faber as far back as 1976, by 
the end of the 80s the German writer/director 
had reached a point in his life when the project 
once more seemed to suggest itself. Two years 
later and Voyager, starring Sam Shepard, has 
become the latest in a string of properties from 
Proust to Arthur Miller to Margaret Atwood that 
Schléndorff has transposed from page to cellu- 
loid. 

Although the likes of Swann in Love, Death of a 
Salesman and The Handmaid's Tale have certainly 
kept him busy over the past decade, in conversa- 
tion Schléndorff candidly admits a modicum of 
dissatisfaction with the course of his career since 
he won the 1979 Best Foreign Film Oscar for his 
ambitious adaptation of Giinter Grass’s The Tin 
Drum, Ata point where he was feeling particular 
frustration after a whole series of potential 
American projects had stalled at the script stage, 
Frisch’s story of a middle-aged engineer discov- 
ering a new joie de vivre through a passionate 
relationship with a younger woman once more 
threw up the appealing notion “that you could 
live your life twice, that you reached fifty and 
then you had another chance”. 

“I was in my apartment in New York and all 
of a sudden I said to myself, ‘Gee, it’s almost 
eight years since you did a decent movie’,” he 
recalls. “I was thinking ‘Maybe you just lost 
your track!’ Through all the upheavals travelling 
between Germany and America my private life 
was also in a total mess and that was really the 
moment when Homo Faber pointed his finger 
and said ‘Here's a brother’. In retrospect, | know 
I felt that by telling this story, perhaps I would 
also be able to get my act together again.” 

Unable at the time to track down a copy of 
the novel in any of the local bookstores, Schlén- 
dorff started sketching out a screenplay from 
memory, an instinctive way of working that nat- 
urally foregrounded certain elements in the 
work. “I had known the book for a number of 
years, but I hadn’t read it that recently,” he 
points out, “so I'd sort of forgotten the rather 
downbeat resolution and only remembered the 
good parts; the travelling around Europe, the 
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love story. No Greek tragedy. No existential 
despair. No ideological conflicts. All through the 
process of developing the novel into Voyager, I’ve 
never thought of it as a sad story, more a cele- 
bration of life.” 

“Sabeth is literally an eye-opener for Faber. 
She first appears on the ship through the 
viewfinder of his home movie camera, and 
while initially I think it’s this beautiful image 
he’s after, he does slowly begin to fall in love 
with the actual person. If you read the novel 
you can feel Frisch’s enjoyment in telling you 
about his trip to Mexico and the things he saw 
there, in describing the Italian landscape and 
these wonderful old European cities. That's 
something I shared very much and with the 
movie I tried to pass on to the audience this 
sheer pleasure in almost living through your 
eyes,” 

Indeed, with its luminescent photography and 
succession of exotic locations, Voyager is 
undoubtedly no strain to watch, but it’s Shep- 
ard’s careworn performance that gives the piece 
rather more weight than the superior romantic 
travelogue it might so easily have become. Origi- 
nally Schléndorff had envisaged the film as a 
purely European production with Bruno Ganz, 
for example, in the lead, but his own experience 
of the transatlantic lifestyle convinced him that 
an American actor could be just right in the role. 
“1 liked the idea that it would be this hard-nosed 
technocrat, a Philistine in some ways, being 
exposed to all this high culture for the first time. 
Also, there was this notion that the tragedy 
might seem more moving if it befell someone 
who appeared totally immune to it.” 

Introduced to Sam Shepard by screenplay col- 
laborator Rudy Wurlitzer—a longtime buddy of 
the actor and playwright and whose own credits 
include Sam Peckinpah’s Pat Garrett and Billy the 
Kid and Alex Cox's Walker—an obviously appro- 
priate casting decision was also swiftly to prove a 
fruitful creative partnership, “Although he isn’t 
credited, Sam had a great deal of input on the 
day-to-day drafting of the screenplay,” Schlén- 
dorff is keen to point out. “We had a week's 
rehearsal with him, Juliet and Barbara Sukowa 
in a little studio in New York a couple of months 
before shooting, and he helped a lot in terms of 
getting the script together. He never sat down 
and rewrote the whole thing, but every day he 
arrived on set with things written on these little 
bits of paper, turning scenes around and in par- 
ticular changing the dialogue. The final version 
is now heavily pitched towards Sam’s character 
because essentially it’s his portrait.” 





Matinees 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover 
for performance times. 





MILLER'S CROSSING 
Miller’s Crossing (18) 


and Raising Arizona (15) 
March 6-8 


See under Main Films for notes. 


The Fisher King (15) 


March 19-22 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Terry Gilliam. U.S.A., 1991. 
Starring: Robin Williams, Jeff Bridges, Amanda Plummer. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 137 mins. 


Jack Lucas (Jeff Bridges) is an arrogant New 
York radio disc jockey whose baiting of an 
unhinged listener causes his disgrace and decline 
into drink and attempted suicide. He is saved by 


Parry (Robin Williams), a derelict with a vision. 
Jack is dismissive of his rescuer until he learns 
that Parry was a respectable professor before his 
wife was killed in the massacre triggered by 
Jack’s radio show. Hoping to redeem himself, 
Jack plays along with Parry’s mission to retrieve 
what he believes to be the Holy Grail—a silver 
cup kept in a bookcase in a fifth Avenue man- 
sion, 

Following his difficulties with two personal 
projects (Brazil and the ill-fated Baron Mun- 
chausen), Terry Gilliam says that he took on The 
Fisher King as a Hollywood assignment “to dis- 
cover whether or not I was a film director.” But 
Hollywood has been kind to Gilliam, both in 
terms of a very substantial budget and a script 
that incorporates his cherished Grail legend. So 
The Fisher King is essentially the familiar Gilliam 
mixture of the sublime and the stilted, the imag- 
inative and the ridiculous, with lots of hit and 
miss humour, But it also possesses the strength 
of some wonderful characters and performances 
to match, In one of his best roles to date, Jeff 
Bridges always makes an excellent Jack, 
whether he is the guy on top, on the skids, or 
regretting that his come-back means deserting 
those who helped him. Mercedes Ruehl builds 
on her ‘New York broad’ repertoire to play 
Jack’s port of call when things are going wrong; 
Amanda Plummer is suitably whimsical as the 
lonely, klutzy secretary who becomes the apple 
of Parry’s eye; and their is a stunning, show- 
stealing cameo from Michael Jeter as a homeless 
cabaret singer. Robin Williams looks as though 
he’s still recovering from his role in Awakenings, 
but his antics still invoke much genuine laugh- 
ter. It is his touch that keeps our spirits up as we 
proceed through the maze of Gilliam’s design, a 
confusion of activity, and a waltz in Grand Cen- 
tral Station. Mike Polanyk 


THE FISHER KING 
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Point Break (1s) 
April 3 & 4 


Director: Kathryn Bigelow. U.S.A,, 1991 
Starring: Patrick Swayze, Keanu Reeves, Gary Busey 
Colour, Panavision. Dolby Stereo. 122 mins. 





With her stylishly violent thriller Blue Steel, 
Kathryn Bigelow beat the boys at their own 
game by casting Jamie Lee Curtis as a trigger 
happy rogue cop. With this ‘wet western’, it’s a 
case of, even if you can beat ‘em, join ‘em 
Undercover FBI agent Keanu Reeves strips for 
action and gets into some serious male bonding 
when he infiltrates the Californian surfing fra 
ternity in search of a gang of bank robbers who 
wear Nixon and Carter masks and call them 
selves the Ex-Presidents. During the course of 
the investigation, however, Reeves is seduced by 
spiritual’ surfer Patrick Swayze's cosmic talk 
about one-ness with the sea, and becomes 
addicted to the adrenalin rush of life on the 
edge 

Despite this theme of Faustian redemption, 
the distinction between good and evil is far from 
black and white, Swayze's reckless craving for 
danger filling an elemental void in Reeves’ hol 
low soul. There are times when the dialogue is a 
shade comic, others when the brilliantly staged 
action set-pieces become almost abstract: an 
extended foot-chase involving Reeves and a 
Regan-masked criminal is a classic piece of 
breathless, kinetic film-making. Plausibility, 


APOCALYPSE NOW 





though, has never been Bigelow’s strong suit, 
and there’s precious little to be found here. Even 
so, there’s enough high-octane, heart-racing 
excitement for a dozen movies, from the roaring 
waves of the surfing scenes to the vertiginous 
thrills of a sky-diving climax. 

Nigel Floyd/Time Out 


Apocalypse Now (1s) 
April 16-19 


See under Main 





ms for notes. 


POINT BREAK 
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BLACK AMERICAN 
CINEMA: 


We continue Vokani Film Circuit's retrospective 
of black American cinema with a further four 
programmes of double-bills. Please note that 
in each programme, the main film (listed first) 
will be shown second. 


Hangin’ with the 
Homeboys (15) 
March 13 & 14 


Director: Joseph B. Vasquez. U.S.A., 1990. 
Starring: Doug E. Doug, John Leguizamo, Mario Joyner, 
Nestor Serrano, 

Colour. Dolby Stereo, 88 mins. 


Four Bronx likely lads start their Saturday night 
by being booted out of a salsa party and end up, 
one battered car and several battered egos later, 
wiser guys. It’s one of those films in which the 
lessons of a lifetime are learned in one night, but 


NEW J 





K CITY 





it all works to brisk comic effect. The guys are 
basically cut-outs, each defined by his own tic, 
but they’re done to a fault. There’s Tom (Mario 
Joyner), an aspiring actor, shiftless Willie Doug 
E. Doug), and shy, morose Johnny (John 
Leguizamo). But the star turn is Nestor Serrano’s 
obnoxious hustler Vinnie. The film is a little too 
episodic and, being a buddy movie, never quite 





pulls the rug from under the boys’ bras 
But Vasquez makes pointed play with some of 
the current movie clichés of race and sex poli 
tics, and the pace never lets up. A lot of fun, 
with a lot of heart, and pretty hip into the bar 
gain Jonathan Romney/Time Out 


New Jack City (18) 
March 13 & 14 


Director: Mario Van Peebles. U.S.A., 1991 

Starring: Wesley Snipes, Ice T, Allen Payne, Chris Rock, 
Mario Van Peebles. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 100 mins. 





‘New Jack City’ is an urban empire built on the 
profits of crack and peopled by a very modern 


breed of gangster—young, trigger-happy and 


with no time for honour amongst thieves. This 
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DEF BY TEMPTATION 


particular empire belongs to Nino Brown (Wes- 
ley Snipes), is based in a captured block of flats, 
policed by his strutting posse the Cash Money 
Brothers, and turns over $50 million a year. For 
all Nino’s good looks, charisma and total ruth- 
lessness, however, he is having trouble hanging 
on to his spoils: Detective Appleton has a deep 
personal grudge against him, his camp has been 
infiltrated and, crucially, his sense of power 
means he’s taking just too many chances. 

This White Heat/Scarface-type tale of ambition 
turning to terminal megalomania is pacily told 
and acutely observed, from Brown’‘s ostenta- 
tiousness and the casualness of the frequent vio 
lence to the crazed crack-heads patrolling the 
courtyard like the legions of the undead. The 
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A RAGE IN HARLEM 
young black ensemble cast are all entirely credi- 
ble—rap star Ice T’s single-minded Appleton and 
comedian Chris Rock’s twitchily doomed drug 
addict particularly so—and the claustrophobic 
hip-hop soundtrack is a textbook example of the 
use of music in modern movies. 


Lloyd Bradley/Empire 


Def by Temptation (1s) 
March 27 & 28 


Director: James Bond IIL. U.S.A., 1989, 
Starring: Cynthia Bond, Kadeem Harrison, Bill Nunn. 
Colour, 90 mins. 


Genre films are often the last refuge of the hack 
director, but once in a while they can be the 
spawning ground for a major new talent. A few 
years ago, Kathryn Bigelow brought new blood 
to the vampire thriller with Near Dark, and 
James Bond III has done the same with Def by 
Temptation, a contemporary black horror film 
that’s streets ahead of Blacula and Scream, Blacu- 
la, Scream, which established this genre offshoot 
in the very early 70s 

On the surface, this is an ordinary vampire 
plot, though told from a black perspective and in 
culturally credible terms. It’s below the surface 
that Bond shines. Except for the occasional gut- 


ting and the inevitable confrontation, Def moves 
at a languid pace that leaves plenty of room for 
personal connections. The deepest is between 
country boy Joel and city-wise K; in their fre- 
quent conversations one senses small-town 
roots, friendship, competition and genuine emo- 
tion. In fact, some of the film’s best moments are 
sketched out in their casual discussion about 
faith, urban life and ordinary values. Both Joel 
and K are immensely likeable characters and, 
not surprisingly, neither genre nor racial stereo- 
types. 

Even the temptress moves beyond cliché. 
Cynthia Bond, a stage actress in her first film 
role, floats between ice cool and ember hot. 
Beautiful, dangerous, sweet and slyly attentive, 
she is never less than seductive. If the devil was 
looking for someone whose sexuality could hold 
morality hostage, he found the right vehicle. 

Richard Harrington/The Washington Post 





A Rage in Harlem (is) 
March 27 & 28 


Director: Bill Duke. U.S.A,, 1991. 

Starring: Forest Whitaker, Gregory Hines, Robin Givens, 
Zakes Mokae, Danny Glover. 

Colour, Dolby Stereo, 108 mins, 








Chester Himes’ novel A Rage in Harlem was origi- 
nally published as For Love of Imabelle, a title that 
better sums up the spirit of this film. Scriptwrit- 
ers John Toles-Bey and Bobby Crawford have 
radically altered Himes’ plot, lightening the tone 
considerably, and making Imabelle—who figures 
in the book largely as the absent goal of Jack- 
son’s quest—its flamboyant centre. Much is 
made of the relationship between the apparently 
hard-as-nails vamp and her smitten swain; but 
despite Forest Whitaker's engaging performance, 
Jackson never quite convinces in his transition 
from doggedly pious naif into love-driven prag- 
matist—mainly because his baptism of fire con- 
sists less of emotional travail than of a succession 
of boisterous action sequences. 

Enjoyable though it is, Bill Duke’s mix of brisk 
action, sexy innuendo and cameo-studded com- 
edy takes considerable liberties with the spirit of 
Himes’ Harlem. Quite apart from the relegation 
of Himes’s regular heroes Coffin Ed and Grave 
Digger to a marginal role, his grim humour is 
transmuted here into a sometimes laboured flip- 
ness. Similarly, the extremity of the novel's vio- 








lence all too often becomes a glib, inconsequen- 
tial brutality . . . 

That said, Duke shows considerable flair for 
setting the scene with bustling tableaux that 
stand out as welcome pauses in a convoluted 
plot—notably, an animated Undertakers’ Ball 
presided over by Screamin’ Jay Hawkins (not 
the least of the film’s achievements, incidentally, 
is to reclaim 50s R&B for black culture)... . 

Jonathan Romney/Sight and Sound 


True Identity (15) 
April 10 & 11 


Director: Charles Lane, U,S.A,, 1991, 

Starring: Lenny Henry, Frank Langella, Charles Lane, 
J.T. Walsh. 

Colour, Dolby Stereo, 93 mins. 


The idea may not be exactly as fresh as paint (cf. 
Melvin Van Peebles’ Watermelon Man, Eddie 
Murphy in Coming to America, and Lenny Henry 
himself making a splash on TV as Steve Martin), 
but the notion of black stars whiting up still has 
more entertainment mileage in it than the 
reverse process, Henry’s prosthetic transforma- 
tion—courtesy of the team which provided Dick 
Tracy's gallery of grotesques—is certainly dra- 
matic, and if it is not entirely convincing, that 
does nothing to diminish True Identity’s comic 
tensions, 

These are not inconsiderable. Henry portrays 
with some sensitivity Miles Pope’s reactions to 
the way people’s attitudes towards him change 
with his skin colour. As a struggling black actor, 
Miles is encouraged to play pimp roles and is 
told by his director to ‘get down with his bad 
self’, while with a white face and a hit man’s 
suit he is able to hail taxis for bemused brothers. 

In one scene, taking a taxi to the Mafia men’s 
golf club, Miles sets about applying his white 
‘look’ while the unseeing driver (a rather 
poignant cameo by Melvin Van Peebles, who 
pioneered popular black-led cinema entertain- 
ment) harangues him on the sacrifices of racial 
integrity African-Americans have made to gain 





UE IDENTITY 


In the end, though, this is Lenny Henry’s film: 
it was a brave move for him to play an Ameri- 
can, and judging by the warm reception accord- 
ed True Identity on the other side of the Atlantic, 
he seems to have pulled it off. 


admittance to the country club... . | 
Ben Thompson/Sight and Sound 
' 


Sidewalk Stories (15) 
April 10 & 11 


Director: Charles Lane. U.S.A., 1989, | 
Starring: Charles Lane, Nicole Alysia, Sandye Wilson. 
Black and white. 97 mins. 


Charles Lane’s Sidewalk Stories was an unusual 
début film: a silent comedy about the homeless 
people of New York’s Greenwich Village, where 
the lonely black street artist (played by Lane 
himself) is bullied by other street vendors and 
ignored by the majority of passers-by. Through a — 
series of circumstances, the artist becomes the 
father-figure to an abandoned two-year-old girl 
whose father has been murdered. . . . 

Lane’s brilliant editing indicated his enthusi- — 
asm for the achievements of Chaplin and © 
Keaton, and his own performance was an — 
extraordinary evocation | 
of the neo-realistic 
efforts of black silent 
film experiments like 
Richard Maurice's 
Eleven P.M. In addition, 
Sidewalk Stories was a 
film of social comment, 


Te 
Oe 





so that when sound broke through at the end, 

its utterances were indictments, adding deeper 

pathos to the earlier dramatic pantomimes 
Albert Johnson/Film Quarterly | 


I’m Gonna Git You Sucka 
(15) 
April 24 & 25 


Director: Keenen Ivory Wayans, U.S.A,, 1988. 
Starring: Keenen Ivory Wayans, Bernie Casey, 
Antonio Fargas, Steve James. 

Colour. Ultra Stereo. 89 mins. 





When Junebug Spade is found dead, overdosed 
on gold chains, his brother Jack (Keenen Ivory 
Wayans), home from the army, vows revenge 
on crime czar Mr. Big. Unfortunately, Jack is an 
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I'M GONNA GIT YOU SUCKA 


inveterate mother’s boy—hardly surprising since 
Ma (Janet DuBois) is a kung fu-fighting, triple- 
somersaulting dervish who’s always on hand to 
fight his battles, So he enlists a crew of superan- 
nuated 70s black heroes: gangbuster Slade 
(Bernie Casey), who never goes anywhere with- 
out his theme tune, Hammer (Isaac Hayes) and 
his bunion-afflicted partner Slammer (James 
Brown), and a one-time Pimp of the Year (Anto- 
nio Fargas), whose prison spell has taken the 
fashionable edge off his twelve-inch, goldfish 
filled platforms. It will have you in stitches and 
Wayans’s agreeably straight-faced persona nicely 
offsets the outrageousness. A killer soundtrack 
too, with a last minute appearance by KRS-1 


and all. Jonathan Romney/City Limits 


Hollywood Shuffle (15) 
April 24 & 25 


Director: Robert Townsend, U.S.A, 1987. 

Starring: Robert Townsend, Anne-Marie Johnson, Starlet- 
ta Dupois. 

Colour, 81 mins. 


Hollywood Shuffle is a black Billy Liar with razor 
teeth. It deals not only with racism and racial 
stereotyping in Hollywood, but also, crucially, 
with the lack of black representation in the 
higher echelons of the business. 

Shuffle tells the story of Bobby Taylor (Robert 
Townsend) and his struggle to be a real star, to 
be a Lear, a Superman or a Rambo. He gets so 
desperate to leave his day job at Winky Dinky 
Dog hotdogs that he starts to do the Hollywood 
Shuffle—auditioning and overacting black to 
suit white producers and directors. 

Soon he’s having nightmares about the possi- 
ble extremes of thespian prostitution. When his 
tough grannie (Helen Martin) tells him “Black 
folk got enough negative images”, he imagines 
himself starring in hilarious/alarming trash 


HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE 





movies such as Death of a Breakdancer. When he's 
chosen to star as streetwise Jiveass Johnny he 
hears his Black Actors’ Union leader castigating 
him: “We will never play Rambos until we stop 
playing Sambos”. 

Given that Shuffle was made on a relatively 
low budget—$100,000—the fact that it’s sadly 
short and structurally flawed should be over- 
looked. It works as biting satire and top enter 
tainment and is a perfect vehicle for the consid 
erable talents of Robert Townsend. He’s fast, 
funny and he’s got plenty of constructive things 
to say. Len Brown/N.M.E. 





Coming soon... 


Wim Wenders’s 

Until the End of the World 
Jaques Rivette’s 

La Belle noiseuse 








| GREATEST EVER 
SALE OF MOVIE 
SOUNDTRACKS! 


Call in for huge savings - some 50% 
off or more! 


| Lists available of bargains on all 
formats -CD/LP/TAPE (send a 
S.A.E.) 


NOW AVAILABLE - LASERVISION 


DERRAN TRAX fzssciris 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE TOO! 











OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SILENTS THROUGH TO 
THE 90's FROM BRITAIN 
THE U.S.A AND EUROPE 


45 SUMMER ROW 
BIRMINGHAM 
B3 1JJ 


In the town centre 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 


MON - SAT 
11.30am - 5.30pm 
021-236 9879 
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MARCH 

1 Sunday 

BLOOD SIMPLE (18) & THE EVIL DEAD 
(18) 3.00 p.m. 

BARTON FINK (15) 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

2 Monday 

BARTON FINK (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 


p.m, 
3 Tuesday 

BARTON FINK (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 
pan. 

4 Wednesday 

BARTON FINK (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 
p.m. 

5 Thursday 

BARTON FINK (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 
p.m. 

6 Friday 

DEATH IN BRUNSWICK (15) 2.00 & 
6.30 pam. 

BARTON FINK (15) 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 
MILLER'S CROSSING (18) & RAISING 
ARIZONA (15) 11.15 p.m. 

7 Saturday 

DEATH IN BRUNSWICK (15) 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 

BARTON FINK (15) 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 
MILLER’S CROSSING (18) & RAISING 
ARIZONA (15) 11.15 p.m. 

8 Sunday 

MILLER'S CROSSING (18) & RAISING 
ARIZONA (15) 2.30 p.m. 

DEATH IN BRUNSWICK (15) 6.30 p.m, 
BARTON FINK (15) 8.45 p.m. 

9 Monday 

DEATH IN BRUNSWICK (15) 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 

BARTON FINK (15) 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 
10 Tuesday 

DEATH IN BRUNSWICK (15) 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 

BARTON FINK (15) 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 
11 Wednesday 

DEATH IN BRUNSWICK (15) 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 


BARTON FINK (15) 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 
12 Thursday 

DEATH IN BRUNSWICK (15) 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m, 

BARTON FINK (15) 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 
13 Friday 

HEARTS OF DARKNESS . . . (15) 3.00 & 
7.15 p.m. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 
(15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

HANGIN’ WITH THE HOMEBOYS (15) 
& NEW JACK CITY (18) 11.15 p.m. 

14 Saturday 

HEARTS OF DARKNESS . . . (15) 3.00 & 
7.15 p.m. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 
(15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

HANGIN’ WITH THE HOMEBOYS (15) 
& NEW JACK CITY (18) 11.15 pam. 

15 Sunday 

HEARTS OF DARKNESS . . . (15) 3.00 & 
7.15 p.m. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 
(15) 5.15 & 9.15 pam. 

16 Monday 

HEARTS OF DARKNESS . . . (15) 3.00 & 
7.15 p.m, 

THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 
(15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

17 Tuesday 

HEARTS OF DARKNESS . . . (15) 3.00 & 
7.15 pam. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 
(15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

18 Wednesday 
HEARTS OF DARKNESS . . . (15) 3.00 & 
7.15 p.m, 

THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 
(15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

19 Thursday 

THE FISHER KING (15) 2.15 & 7.00 
p.m. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 
(15) 5.00 & 9.15 p.m. 








20 Friday 

THE FISHER KING (15) 2.15 & 11.15 
_ p.m. 
| THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 
(1S) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

HORS LA VIE (OUT OF LIFE) (15) 7.15 
p.m. 
21 Saturday 
THE FISHER KING (15) 2.15 & 11.15 
p.m. 
THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 
(15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m, 
HORS LA VIE (OUT OF LIFE) (15) 7.15 
p.m. 
22 Sunday 
THE FISHER KING (15) 2.15 p.m. 
THE DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 
(15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m, 
HORS LA VIE (OUT OF LIFE) (15) 7.15 
p.m. 
23 Monday 
HORS LA VIE (OUT OF LIFE) (15) 2.30 
& 6.45 p. 
LES VALS 
24 Tuesday 
HORS LA VIE (OUT OF LIFE) (15) 2.30 
& 6.45 p.m. 
| LES VALSEUSES (18) 4.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
25 Wednesday 
HORS LA VIE (OUT OF LIFE) (15) 2.30 
& 6.45 p.m. 
LES VALSEUSES (18) 4.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
26 Thursday 
HORS LA VIE (OUT OF LIFE) (15) 3.00, 
6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 
27 Friday 
COUP DE VILLE (12) 2.30 & 6.45 p.m, 
RAISE THE RED LANTERN (PG) 4.30 & 
8.45 p.m. 
DEF BY TEMPTATION (18) & A RAGE 
IN HARLEM (18) 11.15 p.m, 
28 Saturday 
COUP DE VILLE (12) 2.30 & 6.45 p.m. 
RAISE THE RED LANTERN (PG) 4,30 & 
8.45 p.m. 
DEF BY TEMPTATION (18) & A RAGE 
IN HARLEM (18) 11.15 p.m, 
29 Sunday 
COUP DE VILLE (12) 2.30 & 6.45 p.m. 
RAISE THE RED LANTERN (PG) 4.30 & 
8.45 p.m. 
30 Monday 
COUP DE VILLE (12) 2.30 & 6.45 p.m. 








iS (18) 4,30 & 8.45 p.m. 








RAISE THE RED LANTERN (PG) 4.30 & 
8.45 p.m. 

31 Tuesday 

COUP DE VILLE (12) 2.30 & 6.45 p.m. 
RAISE THE RED LANTERN (PG) 4,30 & 
8.45 p.m. 





APRIL 

1 Wednesday 

COUP DE VILLE (12) 2.30 & 6.45 p.m, 
RAISE THE RED LANTERN (PG) 4.30 & 
8.45 p.m. 

2 Thursday 

COUP DE VILLE (12) 2.30 & 6.45 p.m. 
RAISE THE RED LANTERN (PG) 4.30 & 
8.45 p.m. 

3 Friday 

URGA (PG) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
MATADOR (18) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 
POINT BREAK (18) 11.15 p.m. 

4 Saturday 

URGA (PG) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
MATADOR (18) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 
POINT BREAK (18) 11.15 p.m. 

5 Sunday 

URGA (PG) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m, 
MATADOR (18) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 


_ 6Monday 


URGA (PG) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
7 Tuesday 

URGA (PG) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
8 Wednesday 

URGA (PG) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
9 Thursday 

URGA (PG) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
10 Friday 

DREAM ON (15) 3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
RIFF-RAFF (15) 6.30 p.m. 

TRUE IDENTITY (15) & SIDEWALK 
STORIES (PG) 11.15 p.m. 

11 Saturday 

DREAM ON (15) 3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
RIFF-RAFF (15) 6.30 p.m. 

TRUE IDENTITY (15) & SIDEWALK 
STORIES (PG) 11.15 p.m. 

12 Sunday 

DREAM ON (15) 3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
RIFF-RAFF (15) 6.30 p.m. 

13 Monday 

DREAM ON (15) 3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
RIFF-RAFF (15) 6.30 p.m. 

14 Tuesday 

DREAM ON (15) 3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
RIFF-RAFF (15) 6.30 p.m. 





15 Wednesday 

DREAM ON (15) 3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
RIFF-RAFF (15) 6.30 p.m. 

16 Thursday 


_ APOCALYPSE NOW (18) 2.15, 5.15 & 


8.15 p.m. 

17 Friday 

VOYAGER (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
APOCALYPSE NOW (18) 6.00 & 11.15 
p.m, 

18 Saturday 

VOYAGER (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
APOCALYPSE NOW (18) 6.00 & 11.15 
p.m. 

19 Sunday 

VOYAGER (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
APOCALYPSE NOW (18) 6.00 p.m. 

20 Monday 

VOYAGER (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
21 Tuesday 

VOYAGER (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
22 Wednesday 

VOYAGER (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m, 
23 Thursday 

VOYAGER (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
24 Friday 

HIGH HEELS (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 
p.m, 

I'M GONNA GIT YOU SUCKA (15) & 
HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE (15) 11.15 
p.m, 

25 Saturday 

HIGH HEELS (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 
p.m, 

I'M GONNA GIT YOU SUCKA (15) & 
HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE (15) 11.15 
p.m, 

26 Sunday 

HIGH HEELS (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 
p.m, 


_ 27 Monday 


HIGH HEELS (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 
p.m, 

28 Tuesday 

HIGH HEELS (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 
p.m, 

29 Wednesday 

HIGH HEELS (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 
p.m, 

30 Thursday 

HIGH HEELS (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 
p.m. 








